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ve have seen, were already a common feature of English social
literature. But they were accidental productions subordinated to
the main interests of a connected work, produced without method,
overladen with non-essentials, or disfigured by gross caricature.
Theophrastus introduced three changes. He raised the character
sketch to the dignity of an independent creation, containing its
own interest within itself; he emphasised action as the essence of
such description; he provided a stereotyped technique. This
genre, the product of a simpler civilisation, but a more mature
literary art, was quickly adopted by the writers of the age and
transformed into a vehicle for ideas far beyond the dreams of the
inventor.
The first printed adaptation came from the pen of Joseph Hall,
who, after indulging his satirical vein, especially against Roman
Catholics, in Mundus alter et idem (1605), had devoted himself to
the production of moral and religious treatises. He published a
third series of Meditations and Vowes in 1606, and then settled on
theTheophrastian character sketch as a means of putting religious
problems in a practical light. In 1608 appeared Characters of
Virtues and Vices, an attempt to bring home to men's conviction
the nobleness of virtue and the baseness of vice. Nothing illus-
trates more clearly how tentative was the progress of social litera-
ture. Theophrastus had aimed at reproducing the humorous
side1 of social faults, Hall employs his method to expound the
practice of a moral system. The first book of characters, The
Ctwiracterisnis of Virtue, all exemplify in different forms an ideal of
spiritual aloofness and self-mastery amid the errors and turmoil of
the age. This stoic doctrine in a Christian setting is seen not less
clearly in ' The Humble Man/ who * can be more ashamed of honour
than grieved with contempt, because he thinks that causeless, this
deserved/ than in "The Happy Man/ who 'knows the world and
cares not for it; that, after many traverses of thought is grown to
know what he may trust to and stands now equally armed for all
events2/ But the character sketch was intended to describe action,
and Hall forces it to portray a state of mind. Thus, though there
are passages of a noble and restrained eloquence, the general
effect is wearisome and monotonous.
1 Vide iutro. to The Character* of Theophragtu&s English translation and revised
text, by Sir B. 0. Jebb, re-edited bj J. K Sandys, 1909.
* The desire for stoiq consistency was a feature of this unsettled age. Ci Hamlet's
* Give me the man that is not passion's slave,' and Ben Jonson'a Discoveries^ De sibi
wole&tis.